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EDITORIAL 


WE HAVE COME a long way since that Sunday morning in April, 1951, 
when the Manchester Week-end Conference decided that the professional 
and non-professional grading of library staff, though desirable, was 
impracticable. Last year’s Durham Conference expressed itself more 
forcefully and more favourably, and since then support for the division 
has grown rapidly in volume and in strength. A number of contributors 
to our last issue were concerned directly or indirectly with the problem, 
and Mr. O. S. Tomlinson discusses it again in this issue in the course 
of his review of the North Western Branch report on facilities for profes- 
sional training. It is notable that whereas fcrmerly discussion centred 
on the function of the professional assistant, whose time is too often 
frittered away on unskilled tasks, the emphasis recently has been on the 
unprofessional assistant, drawn will-nilly into thé maelstrom of profes- 
sional education and examination for which her ambitions and abilities 
ill suit her. This change of emphasis reflects the increasing difficulty of 
recruiting and retaining unskilled staff, and this in turn increases the 
urgency of finding a solution in some sort of controlled division of staff. 
Of course there are many difficulties; of course there must be small 
service points where the division can at best be one of responsibility 
rather than of actual duties. But now at least there is a fair measure of 
agreement in the profession that something must be done, and a not too 
exaggerated appreciation of the difficulties which must be overcome. 

One of these difficulties, let us face it, is the fact that the Library 
Association—and indirectly the A.A.L.—has a financial interest in pre- 
serving the status quo. Many non-professionally inclined assistants do 
not either take examinations or join the Library Association, but many 
others are bullied or cajoled into doing so, often as a condition of 
employment, and it is the subscriptions—and repeated examination fees 
—of these assistants which would be lost to the Association, and would 
presumably have to be made up from some other source. At present, 
too, in spite of their initial disinclination, a number of the non-profes- 
sionally inclined struggle up to N.C.O. rank and find themselves 
performing professional duties to the best of their ability. We must be 
assured of an adequate intake of graduates and other potentia! profes- 
sional librarians before we can afford not to encourage them in their 
efforts. The problem demands very careful exploration from these 
points of view at least, before a satisfactory solution can be found. 

* * * * 


Have you yet notified your intention on May 20th? Please turn. to the 
of attending the 5th Annual Week-end March issue for further details—and 
Conference, to be held at Notting- send off your application without 
ham on April 9th—iIth? Or the’ delay. 

Annual General Meeting in London 





READ ANY GOOD INCUNABULA 
LATELY ? 


By A. C. BUBB, Assistant, West Ham P.L. 


‘““ THE LAST TWO Bibliography papers have been as near an approach [to 
perfection] as we can hope to reach.” So says Mr. Stokes in the January 
Assistant Librarian. Somewhere laid up in heaven there must be a 
perfect Bibliography paper, the Platonic idea of a Bibliography paper, 
and as the sweating examiners struggle towards their goal an ecstatic 
sigh goes up from the library schools until finally—ah! perfection; or 
near-perfection—for was not that question on double-acting twitcheits 
on rotary presses a trifle low? 

Now, I am such a simple soul that people have to explain the private 
jokes in the Assistant Librarian to me, but the syllabus for Registration, 
Group B, Paper (iv) still says “contemporary production methods in 
detail.” This may be mere gobbledygook but there are some bits of g 
in the syllabus more worth preserving than others, and my vote goes 
for those which show the faintest signs of realization that this is 1954, 
that many bibliographical problems are of mainly historical interest, and 
that the world in general is not exactly roaring for more books or 
librarians. 

We know, fellow-bibliophiles, that the barbarians are where they 
always have been—just outside the gates. Only this time there are one 
or two grimy hands (with printer’s ink under the fingernails in some 
cases) trying to force the gates open. Vulgar slogans are being shouted, 
comics are being hoisted as banners. One barbarian says that the printed 
word is losing its value as a means of communication, another that 
books are not meant to last anyhow, and a third that the printers who 
now provide fodder for bibliography students were go-getting business- 
men who were up to the latest commercial dodges and were not interested 
in old-time trade practices. 

A coarse lot, you see, and not very scholarly, but they are many of 
our readers, our employers and our book-producers. It looks, therefore, 
as if we might try to find a place in the syllabus for something which 
will relate both Bibliography and Book Production more closely to the 
sort of world we live in. This would be worth doing even at the cost 
of the sacrifice of some questions of the half-hours-with-an-editio- 
princeps and jacking-up-the-platten-with-a-toggle-bar types. It would 
involve interpreting both Bibliography and Book Selection in the widest 
possible manner and putting the emphasis on present-day practice in 
the book world as a whole, and above all on its relation to the rest of 
society. 

We do not belittle Bibliography if we remember that our books 
are printed and bound by processes undergoing fairly rapid change, 
are published as a business enterprise, are boosted or ignored for various 
odd reasons by reviewers or book-clubs, are often sold by booksellers 
who can only survive on the sale of stationery and knick-knacks, and 
are intended for a society which will build most things into its new 
houses except bookshelves. 

Unfair to Bibliography? Well, perhaps it is; but it is difficult to 
know where to put such things in a syllabus already three-sevenths 
Cataloguing and Classification. We can hardly afford, anyhow, to let 
the even slightly more realistic Book Production be elbowed out by 
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bibliographical description and the use of watermarks in collation. The 
Registration Examination demands a mature approach; a consideration 
of books as causes and effects in society would surely be as worthy of 
mature attention as the cataloguing of rarities. 

We might in this way be just a little better prepared to meet the 
barbarians. They are probably kindly souls at heart, but they will, 
unfortunately, never get a kick out of a cancel, and they will hardly 
regard the perfection of paper B (iv) as an excuse for a syllabus which 
manages to keep for the most part so gracefully out of touch with 
present realities. 


REVALUATIONS VI By Thomas Clearwater 


TWO AND A HALF years ago, R. C. Benge discussed “our library journals” 
in the Library Assistant—time enough, though this is surprising, to 
justify a revaluation in the light of his criticisms and the evolutionary 
trends of the journals concerned. 





A “work in progress” which seeks to evaluate important periodicals 
in many subjects has this to say about library journals : — 

“|. . periodicals which are not published by professional associa- 
tions cannot hope to push their circulation beyond a certain point and 
in the United Kingdom that point is reached so rapidly that it is a 
matter for surprise that two independent monthly journals, the Library 
World and the Librarian, survive. It seems to us that in recent months 
the struggle for survival has entered a new phase. The original claim 
of the Library World to be “a practical magazine devoted to the urgent 
neds of the present” has been reinforced by the present writer of its 
editorials, who has defended techniques in general and Brown’s Manual 
in particular in opposition to Mr. J. C. Harrison—while persisting for 
at least four months, under the goads of solicitous correspondents, in 
an excrutiatingly obtuse pretence of ignorance of the identity of “J.C.H.” 
(With all due respect to Misses J. C. Hargrave and J. C. Houlder, and 
of course Mr. J. C. Haywood of Worcester, we suggest that this has been 
scarcely necessary?) A coyness about anonymity and pseudonymity 
has indeed become a pathological condition in the writers of these 
editorials—we learn from the February issue that there are two of them; 
or could there have been a coup d’état behind those impenetrable lace 
curtains in Great Russell Street? 

We must no doubt continue to distinguish between writers of 
editorials and editors proper, for of editorial control there is no evidence 
whatever. The Library World to-day consists for the most part of a 
conglomeration of articles and snippets of insufficient quality or general 
interest to merit publication elsewhere, relieved only by an occasional 
burst of rapid fire by Dr. Savage or a rare piece of good exposition and 
reporting such as W. S. Haugh’s article on the pressure of the best- 
seller. Eratosthenes and his brethren have denied us their peculiar 
epistolary approach to our affairs these many months, though A. G. S. 
Enser continues bravely to eschew anonymity while probing the decayed 
issues in which only he delights. 

There is apparently a strong body of feeling in the profession that 
“the urgent needs of the present” do not include a practical magazine, 
and an even stronger feeling that if they did, then the Library World 
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would not be it. In spite of our agreement with J. C. Harrison that 
fundamentals must not be subjugated to technique, we are by no means 
confident that present techniques are so satisfactory or so weil under- 
stood as to warrant their virtual abandonment as matter for study and 
discussion. There is ample scope for a magazine devoted primarily io 
this end. It could be the Library World, given a strong editor with a 
free hand and a large new broom. 


The Librarian, too, in spite of some excellent recent contributions, 
is apparently having difficulty in living up to the raison d’étre enunciated 
for it by R. C. Benge, and could not at present be called a power in the 
profession. Delays in publication indicate the strain on its resourc 
and we continue to wonder whether matters musical are not too heavily 
represented, particularly as there can be few libraries with gramophone 
record departments which do not subscribe to the excellent Gramopho) 


An outstanding need of the profession is for a scholarly quarter 
The name begins to have a magical quality. Perhaps but few of us have 
much idea what sort of scholarly quarterly we want, or why. It is 
simply something which apparently we cannot have, so we yearn for it 
in our innermost being. We think of the qualities of The Libra 
Library Quarterly, Library Trends, Libri, Journal of Documentation. 
And out of it all there emerges our conception of the scholarly quar- 
terly. Certainly there are matters whose exposition demands more space 
than our present meagre monthlies can give. They fall in substan 
between articles and pamphlets, and some library schools on both sides 
of the Atlantic have tried to bridge the gap with “occasional papers.” 
More work of this nature, much of it involving truly original research 
would be done if the means of publication were guaranteed. We offer 
the suggestion, and the challenge, to the Librarian. Again, a stimu- 
lating and foraging editor is essential if an adequate flow of contri- 
butions of sufficient standard is to be maintained—the creeping jungle of 
notes and news, topicalities, generalities, miscellanea, memorabilia, and 
valueless book reviews threatens to submerge the whole of our library 
journals. The library schools might well be willing to co-operate, and 
it would be appropriate indeed were the profession’s scholarly quarterly 
to be launched at last as a co-operative venture by the library schools 
and the publishers of the Librarian. 


Our third commercial journal, the Library Review, is still the only 
one with any pretensions to bookishness, though there are signs of 
increasing emphasis on practical issues. The Library Association 
Record is already showing the effects of a change in editor, though a year 
is too short to reveal any major developments. (We suspect that Di 
Walford still publishes material which has been on file for man 
months?) Changes in the 4ssistant Librarian since 1951—in addition to 
the title—point to a cleat intention of “gingering-up,” but we are too 
much a part of those changes to cffer objective and constructive criticism. 
The content and presentation cf examination comments have improved, 
we are sure, though many seem to be written at examiners instead of 
for candidates. 


In making this somewhat uneven resurvey of an oft-charted area, 
we have been concerned particularly to urge that the time has come for 
our two monthly commercial journals to take advantage of their present 
troubles and reorganise on sounder professional and ‘possibly even 
financial bases. 
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J. L. GARDNER 


TOWARDS A STANDARDISATION 
OF LIBRARY PRACTICES 


THIS ARTICLE should be regarded as an aid to start us considering the 
many problems which confront us when we attempt an appraisal of 
library policy and methods viewed from the standardisation angle. We 
have on this side of the Atlantic no statement that fully expresses our 
united views on the subject of the aims and functions of British librarian- 
ship and libraries; nothing, that is to say, similar to the U.S. Public 
Library Enquiry, 1950. I am aware however that many librarians have 
given much thought to this problem in the past few years. 

Mr. L. R. McColvin, in his Presidential Address to the Library 
Association in 1952, told us what he considered should be the functions 
of our libraries, and went on to say :— 

““We must adopt standards properly related to our objectives. We 
are concerned with the kinds of libraries that will meet the needs of 
to-day. So we must appreciate those needs—discover and formulate 
the many and varied ways in which libraries, if adequately provided, can 
help people do what needs to be done. We must, then, ask ourselves 
what services, what bookstocks, staffs, premises and facilities could give 
that help—and we have formulated our standards. There is no other 
intelligent, realistic or responsible course open to us.” 

Thus we can easily see that there is some need for more national 
library co-operation towards a synthesis of the best practices in order 
that we all might benefit from what has proved to be the best method for 
fulfilling a certain function. 

I think that a means of overall standardisation, which I shall out- 
line, would best serve our ends. This problem of standardisation can 
be viewed in three ways: national, regional or in system. I shall 
approach it from the national standpoint, being the most general. These 
ideas can, of course, be scaled down to an in-system level. 

For implementing a national and effective standardisation, the only 
possible schemes are either strong co-operative action by the Library 
Association and all librarians of Local Authorities to put into practice 
approved policies and methods or—and this is considered to be the 
best way—the Nationalisation of Public Libraries giving them an equal 
status with Schools under the Ministry of Education. 

Let us look at the possibilities of the latter plan. Primarily the 
ideal would be to put into practice the Recommendations of what is 
known as the McColvin Report of 1942. I need not outline these 
proposals, but I should like to recall Recommendations 1 and 2. 


(1) The provision of a uniformly good service in Great Britain. 
(2) The provision of a library service to be enforced by law with 
compulsory standards. 


This report had the backing of the Library Association in the following 
year in its “Proposals for a sound library service.” 

For planning a national standardisation policy it would be necessary 
to prepare a huge plan of the organisation, summarising each aspect 
of the work. This report would state the best and approved method of 
doing each task and the persons who would be responsible for them; 
it would establish the relationship between all persons in the system or 
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systems, departments and sections of the organisation. It would acquain 
everyone, outsiders and employees, with the structure of the whole an 
the work carried on. It would establish permanently or until such tim 
as it became necessary to change it, the procedure for carrying out the 
policies laid down and ensure that complete uniformity was observed 
It would show all employees the person or persons to whom they wer: 
responsible, and all administrators would know what assistants fell 
under their supervision. It would be during the compilation of this 
standardisation policy that the weaknesses in organisation would be 
shown and the compiling editorial committee would have to decide the 
best procedure and methods to take their place. 

This may sound an idealistic scheme which is incapable of being 
put into practice. The nearest analogy to this policy or plan is to my 
mind the printed instructions published by the War Office, Air Ministry 
and Admiralty. 

We must now consider some of the subjects with which this 
Standardisation manual would deal :— 


Terminology: This is a most important subject for standardisation 
Only then can we know exactly what we all mean when we raise our 
voices in acrimonious dispute. The best work is that prepared by 
A. Thompson for UNESCO called Vocabularium Bibliothecarii, pub- 
lished in 1953. The Library Association have also recommended 
terminology in staff grading and mobile libraries for example. 


Cataloguing and classification: It is in these subjects that Britain, 
and also the United States, have come nearest to standardisation. We 
have our B.N.B. and in the States they have the Library of Congress 
Catalogue cards. It would be interesting to find out the use made of 
these tools in both countries. The most recent development of the 
Library of Congress Card Catalogue service is called the “All Books 
Plan,” and was put into operation in the first week of February, 1953. 
The Library of Congress endeavours to get a printed catalogue card 
ready for a book on the day of publication. This is done with the aid, of 
the U.S. publishers, who co-operate by sending sample copies of all 
books prior to publication to the U.S. Quarterly Book Review, edited 
at the Library of Congress. Now Dr. Savage has continually recom- 
mended the publication of a British book reviewing periodical especially 
designed for librarians. Why could not this idea, under nationalisation, 
come into being and be incorporated with the B.N.B. on a card catalogue 
basis similar to that operating in the States? 


Book processing: This is likely to be regionalised and performed 
by non-librarians. It is interesting to note that public libraries in 
Southern California propose to form a processing centre using stan- 
dardised board and date labels. Processed books on arrival at their 
libraries could be differentiated from those of others by rubber stamping 
—a few minutes work. 


Stationery: It is assumed that the value of standardising all stationery, 
e.g., board and date labels, tickets, book-cards, borrowers’ registration 
forms, multi-purpose forms, library guides and pamphlets is understood 
and appreciated. It would be the duty of the National committee to 
decide the layout, size and wording of this printed matter. 

Furniture and design: Standards for these subjects have been 
formulated for nearly as long as there have been libraries. Everything 
has been worked out to the last detail—and yet only occasionally have 
these standards been applied. All idealism apart—this situation is 
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paradoxical ! 

Information and statistics: We have at this moment standardised 
presentation of annual statistics. Are they important as they stand? 
Do they mean much? Normally issue statistics, which actually lie 
anyway, are presented for non-fiction in main class divisions, solely I 
feel, for the benefit of committee members. I have no need to point 
out how essentially useless this method of presentation really is. If 
issue figures have to be presented, the best method is that employed 
by the Middlesex County Library in their Silver Jubilee revort of 1947. 
In this we have a complete breakdown of both fiction and non-fiction 
issue Statistics forming a reading survey which in itself is of great value. 

To sum up. This gigantic scheme will have certain disadvantages 
which spring to the mind immediately. To name a few: animosity to 
the nationalisation policy by some librarians who are opposed to any 
form of centralisation, inspection and universally standardised efficient 
methods; the different types and sizes of existing buildings; the difficulties 
of agreement, even by far-sighted, intelligent people, on the best policy 
and methods to be adopted, and the amount of money it would cost. 
However, could these objections be over-ruled, the advantages of the 
plan are numerous. Besides those already stated, we have the greater 
co-operation suggested in the Vollans Report, 1953; the conclusion of 
the narrow parochialism maintained by some librarians and those local 
government authorities in charge of library services; interchange of staff 
between systems without retraining; (this advantage is stressed in the 
Kendal-Westmorland scheme of co-operation); and naturally, when all 
is running smoothly—greater efficiency! 


FOR MEN ONLY: THE PROBLEMS 
OF NATIONAL SERVICE 


By T. I. BELL and K. A. WHITTAKER, Manchester School of 
Librarianship. 


THE OMINOUS threat of National Service is a drawback for entrants in any 
profession. Young men of 16 who have just finished school are hardly 
likely to settle down for a period of two years, knowing that there is every 
likelihood of their being called up to commence their National Service 
at the age of 18. This discontent has a bad influence on both the entrant 
and the profession, for the feeling of insecurity means that both must 
suffer. Of all the young men who commenced National Service with us 
from the same system, we found that within six months of return, half of 
them had resigned to take up some other employment—insurance, police 
or textiles. 

However, the prospective National Serviceman need not be entirely 
divorced from libraries for his two years’ period of service, as the Librarv 
Association has made two concessions to enable the young assistant tc 
sit professional examinations. The concessions are: (a) instead of having 
to work for a year as a whole-time paid member of the staff of an 
approved library, an ex-service assistant librarian or a candidate due for 
call up for National Service before completing one year’s whole time 
library service wi!l be allowed to sit the Entrance Examination provided 
he will have completed nine months’ full-time library service by the date 
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of the examination, and (b) the requirement of 12 months’ service before 
admission to the Entrance Examination will be waived for assistants on 
National Service and for those of 21 years of age or more: who are on 
the staff of a library where service is approved. 

There is also an agreement in existence between the Library Associa- 
tion and the War Office whereby library assistants on registering may opt 
for library service with the Army in the Royal Army Educational Corps, 
and time thus spent would be acceptable as full-time library service 
(L.A.R., Jan., 1950). 

Apart from any official agreements, library schools apparently have 
a tendency to prefer students who have completed their National Service. 
We have heard of students who obtain places on full-time library courses 
prior to National Service, obtaining exemption until completion of the 
course. It is also possible to obtain a temporary deferment through the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service if a student’s calling-up papers 
are received immediately prior to sitting an examination. 

When in the Forces it is possible in theory to obtain special leave to 
sit professional examinations, but in practice we have found that this is 
not always the case. We do, however, know of a person whose camp 
was situated within easy travelling distance of a town where classes were 
held, who obtained permission to attend. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that National Service need not 
be a period of stagnation, and if the student has any difficulties in getting 
on with his studies, we advise that he sees his Station Education Officer, 
who will, we feel sure, listen sympathetically to any reasonable request. 
It is imperative to keep in touch with library work, and it is usually 
possible to give a hand in running the Unit library even if one is not 
working full time in a Forces’ library. 

If the student has not already passed the Entrance Examination, we 
recommend that he tries to obtain it before his release, but if he has suc- 
cessfully sat, we suggest that he attempts a group of the Registration 
Examination, preferably English Literature. If part-time classes are not 
available, an A.A.L. correspondence course should be taken. , 

A student serving in one of the services will automatically receive 
his copy of the Library Association Record, but from our experience it 
is necessary to button-hole the local distributor to ensure a regular supply 
of the Assistant Librarian and any Divisional Newsletter. We stress the 
need to keep up to date with professional and related literature—the 
Services Central Book Depot issues a regular list of new books which 
would help an assistant to keep abreast of current literature—and it is 
advisable to attend as many meetings of the local Division as possible. 

On release it is usual for students who intend to enrol at a full-time 
library school to do so straight away, but from experience we would 
suggest that at least a year should be spent working in a library before 
a place at a school is obtained. This would enable the student to settle 
down and get in the swing of librarianship once more. Coming from the 
Forces, an assistant should have a fresh outlook on libraries, but it is 
all too easy to slip into the rut of library routine—so beware. 

Whilst National Service is bound to upset a course of study, we feel 
that the upset can be overcome to some extent. If treated in the right 
spirit, National Service can be fitted into a programme of study reason- 
ably well, and we found that the Library Association, besides their official 
concessions, were always willing to help a serviceman. What little know- 
ledge of librarianship is lost is greatly offset by the wider perception of 
life which is gained, and which will undoubtedly be useful in the future 
in your duties as a librarian. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association) 


58th ANNUAL REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3ist DECEMBER, 1953 


LAST YEAR’S Annual Report seems, on reflection, in paragraphs relating 
to finance, a rather gloomy document, and as a practical reminder of 
this, the Council began the year with a programme of rigid economy 
and a balance of £41. It emerged at the other end with a balance of 
over £500. Economies had contributed to this improvement (including 
a reduction in Divisional capitation payments, already much below 
“Branch” level), but the major factor has ben the success of the 
publications programme. 

Congratulating itself in last year’s report on managing for yet another 
year on the 1929 rate of capitation, the Council added that it “would, 
however, be justified in claiming that it had used to the greatest possible 
advantage the talents entrusted to it.” There is no doubt this quotation 
contains the key to the year’s successful working. Even now the capital 
available for a vigorous publications programme is small, but at the 
beginning of the year the programme was being floated on faith. It 
remains to the Councils of the future to sow the same kind of seed in 
the now more favourable ground. 

The year saw not only the acceptance and publication of the “ Tighe 
Report,” but the opening of discussion at national level concerning the 
practical recognition of the awkward hours worked by public service 
assistants compared with the normal office hours envisaged in the local 
government Scheme of Conditions of Service. 

There was considerable discussion during the year about the possi- 
bility of disciplinary action against authorities who advertise, and 
librarians who accept, posts carrying inadequate salaries. It was agreed 
that both classes were reprehensible and regretted that action, where 
taken, had not always been successful. In the eyes of an assistants’ 
association there can be little doubt that weaker brethren who accept a 
post to the detriment of their profession for their own personal gain, 
whether it be as a senior assistant in A.P.T.I. or a chiefship in X, 
are doing harm which is unlikely to be undone in their lifetime; and the 
more important the post, the more restrictive harm done to the posts 
below. The Council is continuing to seek a means of organisation 
within the profession which will overcome the present state of affairs. 

As a gesture of goodwill in Coronation Year, the Membership 
Secretary organized a Tour of Continental Libraries of Western Europe 
which proved very successful indeed; so much so, in fact, that similar 
tours were requested and the Membership Secretary hopes to be able 
to repeat in 1955. Further details of the 1953 Tour may be seen in 
the professional press. A film record of the Tour will be available in 
1954. 

The Fourth Annual Conference was held at Durham, and under the 
headings, Principles, Practice, and The Future, discussed “the funda- 
mentals of librarianship.” The Council is grateful to the leaders, W. 
Caldwell, F.L.A., E. A. Clough, F.L.A., and H. A. Whatley, F.L.A., for 
their leadership, and, in addition to local authorities and librarians, to 
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the conference secretary, Mr. E. Wise, F.L.A., of Durham Count 
Library. 

The Annual General Meeting was held in the President’s own city of 
Sheffield on September 13th. Railway track repairs, of which there was 
insufficient prior notice, considerably affected the attendance, but both 
the meeting and the opportunity to visit Sheffield’s Central Library and 
new Manor Branch were none-the-less worthwhile. 

The Inaugural Meeting was addressed by Sir Frank Soskice on “The 
value of reading.” The report of the meeting appearing in the Assistant 
Librarian could not be bettered. It became “one of those memorable 
occasions when speaker and audience seemed drawn one to another by 
mutual respect and common interest.” 


There were five Council meetings during the year. The following 
attendances were recorded : — 

C. W. Taylor, F.L.A. (President) 5; J. S. Parsonage, F.L.A. (Vice- 
President) 5; F. A. Sharr, B.A., F.L.A. (Past-President) 1; A. Ll, Carver, 
F.L.A. 5; Miss B. C. Clark, F.L.A. 6; E. F. Ferry, F.L.A. 5; W. Howard 
Phillips, F.L.A. 4; O. S Tomlinson, F.L.A. 5; Miss E. J, Willson, F.L.A. 
5 (National Councillors); Miss G, E. C. Edwards, A.L.A. (Bristol) 4; 
G. E. Thompson, F.L.A. (Bristol) 1; I. G. Hardy, F.L.A. (Devon and 
Cornwall) 2; R. G. Charlesworth, A.L.A. (Devon and Cornwall) 1: 
D. P. Mortlock, A.L.A. (Eastern) 1, succeeded by F. Bale, F.L.A. 3; 
Mrs. M. A. Precious, A.L.A. (E. Midland) 3; J. H. Lamble, A.L.A. (E. 
Midland) 4; J. N. Taylor, F.L.A. (E Midland) 1; E R. J. Hawkins, 
F.L.A. (G.L.D.) 3; E. E. Moon, F.L.A. (G.L.D.) 2; W. G. Smith (G.L.D.) 
5; H. R. Klieneberger, M.A., A.L.A. (G.L.D.) 1; R. Brown, F.L.A. (Kent) 
5; Miss G. S. Smith, F.L.A. (Liverpool) 5; Miss E. K. Wilson, F.L.A. 
(Liverpool) 5; J. A. Dearden, A.L.A. (Manchester) 5; A. Glencross, 
F.L.A. (Manchester) 4; Miss E. M. Wood, F.L.A. (Manchester) 1; Miss E. 
Jerram, A.L.A. (Midland) 1,succeeded by Miss A. H. Higgs, A.L.A. 3; C. 
Phipps, F.L.A. (Midland) 1, succeeded by R. T. James, A.L.A. 3; E. S. 
Raven, F.L.A. (N. Eastern) 3; N. Willox, A.L.A. (N. Eastern) 4; S. Barton, 
F.L.A. (N. Wales) 1; Miss E. Williams, A.L.A. (N. Wales) 1; J. N. 
Harris, F.L.A. (S. Eastern) 5; A. M. Hodgetts, A.L.A (S. Wales) 1; 
C. F. Shepherd, A.L.A. (S. Wales) 4; R. A. Bangs, F.L.A. (Wessex) 3; 
Miss P. I. Cooper (Wessex) 1; E. M. Broome, A.L.A. (Yorkshire) 3; 
A. B. Craven, F.L.A. (Yorkshire) 4; H. Ward, F.L.A. (Yorkshire) 1; 
J. T. Strickland, F.L.A. (Yorkshire) 1; J. S. Bristow, F.L.A. (Honorary 
Treasurer) 5; W. S. Hudson, F.L.A. (Assistant Honorary Treasurer) 5; 
A. C. Jones, F.L.A. (Honorary Editor) 5; Mrs. L. Martin (Honorary 
Education Secretary) 4; W. F. Broome, F.L.A. (Honorary Membership 
Secretary) 3; F. D. Cole, F.L.A. (Honorary Publications Officer) 1, 
succeeded by T. Mann, F.L.A. 2; W. Tynemouth, F.L.A. (Honorary 
Secretary) 5. 

During the year the Council received with regret the resignation of 
the Honorary Publications Officer and heard that the Honorary Treasurer 
was not seeking re-election. Public acknowledgements of the valuable 
work of Mr. Cole and Mr. Bristow have already been made. 

The Council has maintained a vigorous and co-operative liaison with 
the Council of the Library Association, but this document would be an 
inadequate annual report if it failed to record the unsuccessful opposition 
to the official proposals for a large L.A. Council (including Branch 
Councillors and Past Presidents). Although the number of nominations 
and the, number of votes cast in L.A. Branch elections tend to prove 
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the correctness of the A.A.L. view, the Council will nevertheless imple- 
ment its promise to co-operate to the full. 

In order to share in the sacrifice made by other Sections and Branches 
during the Library Association’s financial crisis, the Council agreed to 
return £100 of their capitation grant to the parent Association: an action 
which was gratefully acknowledged. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The ambitious publishing programme undertaken by the Association 
in the immediate post-war years reached its climax in 1953, with the 
publication of four new titles and a new edition of Hewitt’s Summary of 
public library law. The outstanding success of the first of the new 
publications—Fiction Index, compiled by G. B. Cotton and Alan Glen- 
cross, of which two reprints were called for during the year—did much 
to ease our financial problems and enabled us to face with something 
like equanimity the considerable expense involved in publishing Binns’ 
Introduction to historical bibliography. This is a book of which we 
think we may be justly proud. It marks a departure from our policy 
of publishing textbooks as cheaply as possible—partly in response to 
criticisms of the rather unattractive but economical format of our Primer 
series, but chiefly because it was felt that students of historical biblio- 
graphy would welcome a more ambitious production, even at a neces- 
sarily increased cost. The reader and the bookish manner, adapted by 
S. C. Holliday from an American original and wittily illustrated by G. W. 
Harris, is the third of this group of publications to have been widely 
reviewed and discussed outside the professional press, and we hope and 
believe that they have contributed to the enhancement of the reputation 
both of this Association and of the library profession. Our other publi- 
cations this year have included a new pamphlet on The public libraries 
committee, by E. V. Corbett, and an eight-page supplement to The A.A.L. 
guide, volume 1, containing amendments up to September, 1953. The 
printing of a further Primer—on Bibliography, by K. A. Mallaber—was 
well advanced by the end of the year. 

The year has seen the introduction of a new typographical layout 
for the journal, and the change of its name from Library Assistant to 
Assistant Librarian. In spite of the inevitable sentimental regrets, both 
these changes seem to have been generally well received. Contributions 
from members continue to increase both in number and in quality, and 
a number of new features have been introduced during the year. Com- 
ments on the mid-summer examinations were contained in a special 
supplement to the September-October issue, and it is hoped that this 
may become a regular feature. 


EDUCATION. 

The meetings of the Education Committee included many full and 
lengthy discussions on students’ problems, arising from the application 
of the syllabus, and every effort was made to help whenever it was felt 
the A.A.L. could use its influence on their behalf. The work of the 
L.A. Moderating Committees is appreciated in this respect, offering as 
they do opportunities for constructive discussion of problems. 

The task of producing standard courses for all sections, begun in 
1949 and now virtually completed, has been a considerable undertaking, 
and the necessity for keeping the courses up to date means that compilers 
and editors are very hard worked. It has, however, already proved that 
it is the most convenient and economical method of ensuring a sound 
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and uniform basis for tuition. During the year, 988 long courses and 
289 revision courses were arranged, covering 17 sections of the syllabus 
Increasing use of the A.A.L. courses is being made by students oversea: 
and a special effort has been made during 1953 to overcome their parti- 
cular problems in studying for the L.A. examinations. 

The Council once again takes this yearly opportunity of thanking 
those members of the profession who, by their willing service and 
co-operation, help to meet the demand for courses. The Council is 
particularly grateful for the ready response to an appeal for tutors. It 
was a pleasure to welcome the following members to the panel :— 

R. B. Bateman, F.L.A.; R. C. Benge, M.C., M.M., F.L.A.; R. G. 
Bird, F.L.A.; Miss M. G. G. Gregory, F.L.A.; J. C. Harrison, D.F.C.., 
D.P.A., F.L.A. (Editor); E. R. J. Hawkins, F.L.A. (Editor); J. R. Pike, 
F.L.A.; Miss B. Ramsbotham, F.L.A.; V. G. Turner, F.L.A., and A. 
Wallace, F.L.A. 

Unfortunately, due to circumstances of increased work in other 
spheres, changes of position, etc., resignations were received with regret 
from: H. K. G. Bearman, F.L.A.; S. J. Butcher, F.L.A.; T. S. Cardy, 
F.L.A.; G. Chandler, Ph.D., M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.A., F.L.A.; Miss 
W. C. Donkin, F.L.A.; T. H. Howle, F.L.A.; Miss M. Hudson, F.L.A.; 
H. S. Hyland, B.A., F.L.A.; E. E. Moon, F.L.A.; Miss A. D. Nash, F.L.A.; 
F. Scholfield, B.A., F.L.A.; G. C. Tarrant, F.L.A.; H. A. Whatley, F.L.A.: 
and D. A. Wickham, F.L.A. 

Mr. D. C. Henrik Jones, F.L.A., Librarian and Information Officer 
of the Library Association, reports that 2,782 issues were made from 
the A.A.L. Library, now at Chaucer House, and that 96 books were 
added to stock, making a total of 1,953. There were 2,884 issues in the 
preceding year, and it would appear that students are not taking full 
advantage of the facilities. Too often tutors report that students have 
not been able to continue with their courses owing to their inability to 
complete the prescribed reading, yet the Librarian repeatedly assures the 
A.A.L. Education Committee that there are no long waiting lists; which 
seems to indicate that the books are available if students take the trouble 
to apply for them. 

As a result of continued requests from the A.A.L. Council that the 
Library at Chaucer House should remain open for some evenings during 
the week, the Library Association decided that the Library should be 
open on Tuesdays and Wednesdays from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., for an 
experimental period between October 20th and December 16th. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership of the Section totals 6,643, that number of members 
of the Library Association having opted before 3lst December, 1953. 
Comparative figures are :— 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
4,583 5,614 5,660 6,162 6,490 


Membership figures as distributed over the Divisions are :— 


Bristol ics hes am 163. Midland aa ae a 547 
Devon and Cornwall a 139 North Eastern se oe 415 
Eastern ~ ihe is 121 North Wales si 2 45 
East Midland Pe as 410 South Eastern at - 127 
G.L.D. oo = .. 2,273 South Wales - ‘i 229 
Kent si oA 7 220 Wessex - ie 193 
Liverpool 43 a 444 Yorkshire a = 487 
Manchester ae ae 492 Central ahs - rs 345 
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In addition to members attached to Divisions in Great Britain there 
are members in nearly all the countries of the world. 

A check on optings was made in June/July, 1953, and the number 
who had opted by Ist July, 1953, was 5,718. 

The distribution of the Assistant Librarian is even more widespread 
than the membership; Washington and Moscow are included in the 
mailing list. In 1953 the largest circulation of the journal was 7,523. 


THE FUTURE. 

Included in the Presidential New Year message was a plea that 
youth should make known its views and so strengthen the valuable work 
done at Divisional and National level by more experienced members. 
Our future lies in the young assistant; to look back with complacency 
and a certain smugness cannot typify the outlook of a vigorous 
Association. 

Librarians must realise that although divided by the types of 
libraries in which they work, and scattered in small groups amongst 
fellow workers in national and local government, universities, societies, 
commerce and industry, they are none-the-less united by common 
principles and will find in unity the strength essential to their prosperity 
and development. This Association has always played and must continue 
to play an important part in the national picture, but only by constructive 
thought and a forward policy can it hope to publicise the profession 
and advance the status of the assistant. 


C. W. TAYLOR, President. 
W. TYNEMOUTH, Honorary Secretary. 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, I. 


OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1954 


PRESIDENT: J. S. Parsonage, F.L.A., West Derby Branch Library, Liverpool. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: J. S. Bristow, F.L.A., Central Library, Croydon. 

HON. SECRETARY: W. Tynemouth, F.L.A., Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
HON. TREASURER: W. S. Hudson, F.L.A., North Kensington District Library, 
Ladbroke Grove, W.11. 

HON. EDITOR: A. C. Jones, F.L.A., Central Library, Hornsey, N.8. 


HON. SOLICITORS: Messrs. Metcalfe, Copeman & Pettefar, 
3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


HON. PUBLICATIONS OFFICER: T. Mann, F.L.A., Central Library, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 


HON. EDUCATION SECRETARY: Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, 
S.E.24. 


HON. MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY: W. F. Broome, F.L.A., Central Library, 
Lambeth, S.W.2. 


Enquiries regarding Correspondence Courses to the Hon. Education Secretary. Orders 
for THE AssIsTANT LIBRARIAN, advertisement space, enquiries as to advertisement rutes 
etc.. to the Hon. Treasurer. Enquiries relating to membership to the Hon. Membership 
Secretary. MSS. and letters for publication, preferably typed and double spaced. 
to the Hon. Editor. No payment is made for articles published in THe ASSISTANT 
Lisrarian. Orders for A.A.L. publications, to the Hon. Publications Officer. All other 
enquiries to the Hon. Secretary. 


N.B.—Tue Assistant Lisrarian is distributed to members by Divisional Hon. Secretaries, to 
whom all enquiries regarding distribution should be sent. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


(Section of the Library Association) 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
ist January to 31st December, 1953 





Income. 
To :— EE ad 
Balance brought forward 
from 1952 41 8 2 
Capitation grants 1,880 9 0O 
Subscriptions... one 24S © 
“Assistant Librarian” ... 3235 3 
Advertising 672 19 0 
Stationery 27 13 11 
Conference Me 49 3 8 
Index to Progress :— 
Sales zn ore 78 15 5 
Rentals = oe 8 8 6 
Contribution from Pub- 
lications Account to 
General Expenses 300 0 O 
Contribution from Cor- 
respondence Courses 
account towards Lib- 
rary expenses 50 0 O 
£3,144 7 11 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Income. 
To :— £ ax ¢€ 
Balance brought forward 
from 1952 46 2 1 
Students’ fees 3,073 17 0O 
Sale of notebooks bal my 3 
Miscellaneous 74 5 & 
£3,126 4 1 








GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
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Expenditure. 
By :— £ s. dé 
Printing “Assistant Lib- 
| arian” = 868 6 9 
| Distributing do. 202 11 5 
Payments to Divisions 428 15 0 
| Councillors’ expenses ... 442 3 7 
| Library (to L.A.) 110 0 0 
Stationery 131 13 2 
| Postage x oe a 9 8 
| Conference and A.G.M. 46 15 10 
| Clerical expenses 85 15 0 
Election expenses 39 17 7 
Contribution to Benevo- 
lent Fund 10 0 0 
Loans to Divisions 125 0 0 
Miscellaneous - 8 6 0 
Refund of Capitation 
grant to L.A. 100 0 0 
2,554 13 4 
Balance crd. fwd. to 1954 589 14 7 
£3,144 7 11 
COURSES ACCOUNT. 
Expenditure. 
By :— £ s.d. 
Tutors’ expenses 2,266 17 0 
| Editors’ expenses 9 9 0 
Hon., Education Secre- 
tary’s expenses 96 0 0 
Postage , 65 10 0 
Stationery uF 183 17 4 
Refunds of fees : 13 10 0 
Contribution to library 
expenses 50 0 0 
Standard courses: 
Compiling 18 18 0 
Editing 21 0 O 
Duplicating 102 12 4 
Collating _ 310 0 
Miscellaneous 23 0 
2,833 8 8 
Balance crd. fwd. to 1954 292 15 5 
£3,126 4 1 






























BENEVOLENT FUND ACCOUNT. 








Income. | Expenditure. 
. To £ s.d. | By:— £ 8. @ 
Balance brought forward Grant 10 0 O 
from 1952 ; 414 6 4. Balance carried forward 42717 7 
Interest on Post Office 
Savings Bank A/c.... 3 0 
d. Donation—N. Wales 
Division 2 2 @ 
9 Transfer from General 
5 Account : 10 0 O 
0 Appreciation in value of 
7 N.S. certs., January 
0 Ist to December 31st. MW. & 3 
* ee 
0 £437 17 67 £437 17 7 
10 —_——— 
0 Statement of Assets and Liabilities as on 31st December, 1953. 
7 Assets. | Liabilities. 
i =6To:— £ s.d. | By :— £ ed 
0 | National Savings Certs. 420 3 7, Balance of fund on 
0 | P.O.S.B. Account 714 0 31/12/53 427 17 7 
0 a ae =. 
£427 17 7 | £42717 7 
0 | potas : 
= PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT. 
a Income. Expenditure. 
7 To :— £ s.d.| By:— £468 
ai Balance brought forward Stationery 48 10 8 
11 from 1952 286 6 8 | Royalties 510 14 5 
— Sales 3.685 13 6 | Distribution 55 14 8 
| Postage 9718 4 
Advertising 37 15 4 
d. Printing :— 
0 Binns S12 8 2 
0 Cotton and Glencross 917 5 0 
Holliday 168 13 5 
0 Mallaber 910 0 
0 Hewitt 99 2 6 
4 Corbett 68 2 8 
0 Walford mS 63 
Clerical expenses 12 12 © 
0 Removal of stock 24 18 O 
Contribution to General 
0 Account for General 
0 Expenses 300 0 O 
4 Miscellaneous 43 0 
0 = 
0 3.207 13 5 
ou Balance crd. fwd. to 1954 684 6 9 
: £3,972 0 2 £3,972 0 2 
1 All the above statements audited and found correct. 
= (Signed) D. P. GLOVER. J. S. BRISTOW, Hon. Treasurer. 


A. V. DYSON. 
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JOAN FIRTH 


UNESCO 
AND THE TWELVE YEAR PLAN 


THERE ARE in the world to-day, 1,200,000,000 people who are completely 
illiterate, and who are imprisoned by ignorance as surely as though 
they were in Belsen. It is a sobering thought in these days of supposed 
equality of opportunity and extended franchise that half the population 
of the world can neither read a daily newspaper nor write their names 
on a ballot paper. Ignorance leads to poverty, a poor standard of living, 
malnutrition, dirt and disease, a vicious circle which has to be attacked 
in its entirety, and not piecemeal. The majority of the illiterate can see 
no reason why they should be otherwise, and they have first of all to 
be shown how literacy will benefit them in tangible ways. Inertia and 
apathy have to be conquered before even the most preliminary steps 
towards fundamental education can be taken. Obviously the task of 
educating 1,200,000,000 people can not be undertaken by any one 
organisation, even one which has as many ramifications as UNESCO. 
During the years prior to 1950, UNESCO was experimenting in the field 
of education, but the same obstacles arose in each experiment—people 
cannot be educated without teachers and books, and so in July, 1951, 
a twelve year plan was inaugurated to train five thousand specialists who, 
in turn, will train teachers, who will actually work among the illiterate. 

For this purpose the world has been divided into five regions—Latin 
America, Equatorial Africa, the Middle East, and India, with a centre in 
each, and the Far East, where there will be two centres. Each centre 
will be able to accommodate two hundred students annually, who will 
be hand-picked by their respective governments, and who will work in 
teams of five, or six, and not individually. A typical team might consist 
of a nurse, a teacher, a dairy farmer, an expert in road construction, a 
skilled mechanic, and a librarian. The aim of the plan is very wisely 
not too ambitious, the immediate goal being to provide only the barest 
essentials of literacy, linking up all the time with the immediate and 
particular problems of the pupils; for example, it is useless to teach a 
farmer to read if at the same time he is not shown how to obtain the 
best out of his land, prevent plant and animal disease, and so raise his 
standard of living. 

The training courses for student specialists are arranged to last 
twenty-one months, this period being divided into four parts. The 
first session lasts nine months and consists of intensive training, after 
which there is a much needed holiday of one month, Upon their return 
the students are detailed to work for two months at institutions special- 
ising in training in fundamental education, after which comes a period 
of five months when they put into practice what they have learned by 
teaching in the areas surrounding the centre. Finally, after another 
month’s holiday, a three-month refresher course is held. 

The work of each centre is divided into four departments—survey- 
ing and planning; production of the “tools,” books and visual aids; 
actual training of the teaching personnel; and lastly the department 
which assists any existing schemes of education in the vicinity of the 
centre. The first department will assess the needs of the particular 
region, deciding which are the fundamental problems and classifying the 
work to be done into some kind of order 

The work of the second section covers a tremendous field, and the 
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magnitude of the task is hardly comprehensible to those of us who are 
fortunate enough to be able to take books and fully equipped schools 
for granted. These potential teachers often find themselves in areas for 
which there are no printed books available in the local language, and 
even when such books do exist they are usually Infant Readers, and 
completely unsuitable for adult use. The books which are used have to 
be specially prepared to suit the needs of the district as ascertained from 
department one, and must combine the utmost simplicity with useful 
knowledge on forestry, care of animals, and domestic crafts. Visual aids 
play a very important part in fundamental education, and teams of experts 
are employed to produce carefully graded series of films, and pictorial 
representations. 

The third section, in which the actual training of personnel takes 
place, bears little resemblance to the average teachers’ training college, 
for in addition to the usual basic training in the fundamentals of educa- 
tion, these teachers must also be specialists in such things as agriculture, 
dairy farming, sanitation, forestry, road construction, drainage, and 
domestic crafts. 

The fourth department avails itself of the work of the other three, 
and acts in a liaisonary capacity in order to extend all possible aid to 
existing educational schemes. 

As each area has its own individual problems, it has been found 
advantageous to decentralize as much as possible once the preliminary 
work has been done by UNESCO Headquarters in Paris, in reaching 
agreements with the host country, and acquiring premises. This twelve- 
year plan is now actually in operation. The first two centres have been 
established at Patzcuaro, two hundred and fifty miles from Mexico City, 
in the Latin American Region, and at Sirs el-Layyan in Egypt. 

The librarian at Sirs el-Layyan, who was formerly librarian of the 
UNESCO Education Clearing House in Paris, is placing a good deal of 
emphasis on library work. She and several of the students have already 
collaborated with the village of Sirs el-Layyan in setting up a library, 
and training a librarian. 

At Patzcuaro, the emphasis so far has been on developing a mobile 
library. Shelf cabinets have been built which attach to a jeep, and 
bi-weekly trips are made to all the surrounding villages, where the 
inhabitants are given every encouragement to take out books. 

These centres are now focal points of interest for all who are 
anxious that the untold joys of reading and understanding shall be 
shared by mankind throughout the world. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


REDSTONE, LILIAN J. and STEER, F. W., eds. Local records, their nature and 
care. (Bell, 25s.). 


While owing a great deal to Sir Hilary Jenkinson’s Manual of archive 
administration, this is a good distillation of the particular experience of local 
archivists during the last thirty years. Its four sections deal with the various 
types of local archivist (county, borough, library, society) and his qualifications, 
duties, staff, and equipment (67 pages); the techniques of getting in records, 
looking after them, and making them available to the public (48); the different 
groups of local records (quarter sessions, county, municipal, ecclesiastical, parish, 
probate, family, business, and societies’) (100); and co-operation with central 
bodies, like the National Register of Archives, which are concerned with local 
records (13). The book has a good bibliography and gives a pretty comprehen- 
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sive picture of local achives to-day. Two large topics are, however, obviously 
outside its scope: palaeography, and—although the section on the groups of 
records is useful—administrative history, a wide knowledge of which is essential 
to the achivist. 

Though the introduction is by Mr. Raymond Smith, F.L.A., F.S.A., the 
small part played by libraries in modern archive administration is revealed by 
the facts that only six of the thirty-five contributors have library qualifications 
and only one of the twenty-eight chapters is devoted specifically to archives in 
libraries. Although the moral is not drawn, the book strengthens the contention 
that if libraries are to meet the requirements of archive theory and practice to-day, 
they must assimilate the knowledge, techniques, and attitude evolved in the last 
generation by the local record offices and during a century by the Public Record 
Office. This may seem hard on public libraries which have been collecting 
manuscripts since their inception. It is true that libraries can offer advantages 
beyond the means of the infant record offices: larger staffs, longer hours of 


opening, more intensive cataloguing. But these qualifications are minor com- | 


pared with the understanding of records (that they are, for instance, neither 
literary manuscripts ner books) and of their proper treatment. That they need 
special protection is perhaps generally recognised. But it would be impossible 
to claim that all libraries as yet understand records as the products of various 
and complex organisations and accord them the acquisition, housing, classifica- 
tion, cataloguing, and repair, above all the general attitude, which are peculiar 
to their nature. 

One of the details of Local Records most significant for librarians is the 
meagreness (2 pages) of the attention given to business records: ‘* Comparatively 
few records of business come into the hands of local record offices . . . On the 
rare occasions when such records are found, the problem arises as to whether 
the archivist should retain the collection . . . or whether they should be offered 
to the Council of Business Archives’ (!) This pallid concern with business 
records the writer blandly arrogates to the county record office. But libraries, 
also, have as yet too few business records, and this the field in which they should 
specialize and could become pre-eminent. Before they aim so high, however, 
let two first principles be accepted: that archives are organic—and that living 
things thrive best in a congenial climate. 

J. H. HODSON. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN THE NORTH-WEST 


A few months ago the North-Western Branch of the Library 
Asscciation circulated a questionnaire on facilities for professional 
training in Librarianship amongst public and other libraries in their area. 
The tabulated analysis of the replies has just been published* together 
with brief, but very cogent, comments on the results of the survey. 

It is a pity that the investigation did not cover those who take 
correspondence courses or study privately and so it cannot be a complete 
picture of professional training: nor does it mention those libraries 
which operate schemes of staff “in-training.” But the facts it does reveal 
are none-the-less most illuminating—and not a little shocking. Here 
are some of them. 

Since 1946, two persons (in two libraries) have been refused leave 
of absence to attend full-time schools, whilst 225 (in 45 libraries) have 
been granted permission. Three libraries say that their local education 
authorities will not issue permits for students to attend full-time courses 


*Library Association. North Western Branch. Questionnaire on facilities for 
professional training [with comments]. November, 1953. Duplicated. 
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—Chester, Liverpool and Wallasey, though only Wallasey is stated not 
to make financial awards. Something seems not to tie up here! One 
authority has released as many as 30 staff at one time and another has 
released 10: the usual number appears to be one. Seventeen authorities 
insist that students stay with them on return from school for varying 
periods of time. 

Part-time students fare better. Nearly all the authorities help their 
staffs to attend part-time classes, 47 of them giving whole-time off for 
this purpose, and most of the others making some concession. Almost 
all of them apply the National Joint Council’s Conditions of Service 
relating to financial assistance for post-entry training, and some allow 
time during working hours for preparation and study. , 

All that looks very rosy, but the comments of the Branch Education 
Committee and a closer scrutiny of the report give no reason for com- 
placency. Of the 225 students released for full-time training “. . . 104 
have been released by Lancashire County (33) and Manchester (71). 
Most of the other 40 libraries have sent only one or two.” This in 
seven years, mark you! 

If these facts are interesting, the comments are vitally absorbing, 
and no apology is made for reprinting this part of the report almost 
in its entirety. It appears under the heading Part-time training. 


“Possibly the main significance of this part of the Report is that it 
brings out strongly in how many cases lack of progress is due to the 
apathy, indifference and sheer inability of the junior staffs. 

It might be of interest to let some of the librarians speak for 
themselves : — 

“The ambition of 90 per cent of my junior female staff is to get a 
husband, not library qualifications.” 

“Entrants to the library service—male and female—at present are 
from the ‘C stream’ of the Grammar Schools, and scarce at that.” 

“The present members of the staff have not nor are, alas, likely 
ever to undertake study. None have the G.C.E.” 

“Any attendance at any meeting depends upon considerable persua- 
sion by myself and probably upon afternoon tea or other appropriate 
refreshment being available.” 

““We have the greatest difficulty recruiting staff of any reasonable 
quality.” 

““ My staff are all too old to take any examinations.” 

“ Unfortunately, the staff is always changing. The average age of 
the juniors is 17-18 years. 

“Send a questionnaire out to the Junior Staff and ask them what 
they do with the 130 hours per week when they don’t have to be present 
at their libraries. Textbooks, notebooks, pens, ink, pencils, rubbers, etc., 
are provided. Unfortunately, we hold no stocks of initiative, interest, 
intelligence . . .” 

“IT cannot persuade my staff to take any interest in L.A. or A.A.L. 
meetings. Full-time courses seem equally unpopular. Juniors can see 
small prospects of promotion here, and have neither the desire nor 
intention of moving to another library authority.” 


Pretty strong stuff, perhaps, but no doubt a lot of truth in it. 
Library salaries and conditions of service are not able to compete for 
the best recruits against the attractive offers of other jobs, and library 
authorities seem unable or unwilling to see this or do anything about it. 
One is also tempted to ask how much of the apathy and lack of initiative 
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is transmitted down the line from unqualified, uninterested and frustrated 
seniors. The report states that only 23.2 per cent of library staffs in the 
North-West are Chartered Librarians—and this is about the National 
average. “No authority in the area has reached the Library Association 
standard of 40 per cent of the staff being Chartered Librarians,” says 
the report, but one at least has since achieved this. Congratulations to 
Widnes. But the position is pretty tragic when one reads: “slighily 
more than one-half of the public libraries have not more than one 
qualified staff member, including the chief officer. Jn six of the libraries 
making a return even the chief officer is professionally unqualified 

| think the report has more than a point when it concludes with 
a hint that something is wrong with the present system of staff recruit- 
ment. It certainly seems that a lot of time, effort, and expense is being 
dissipated in training candidates who are not capable of assimilating the 
subject, nor sufficiently ambitious to want to proceed to professional 
duties. In short, a lot of them are clerical staff, and are likely to be 
usually engaged on clerical duties. They should be recruited and 
regarded as such, and not allowed to clog up the machine for producing 
qualified librarians. They create an appearance of too much competition 
for the higher reaches of the profession and keep down the standard 
and the salaries. Would it not be better to recruit these clerical staffs 
in a separate stream? 

It would have added to the value of the report if some facts could 
have been obtained about the numbers of persons undertaking part-time 
study, and at what leve!, and the results obtained by these students. At 





the moment the national picture shows that about the same number of | 


chartered librarians are being produced annually as the number of lower 
APT’ posts advertised. It does not seem then that there is need to 
provide more training facilities, for the demand is not likely to increase 
unless more posts are created. We must be realists and cease to regard 
every junior as a potential chief, trying to train him or her accordingly— 
it is dishonest to the poor candidate and frustrating to the good one. 

The North Western Branch is to be congratulated on this report. 
It would be interesting to know whether similar ones for other parts of 
the country would tell the same story. One fact stands out. Only 76 
questionnaires were returned of the 100 circulated. Thirteen public and 
11 other librarians couldn’t be bothered to reply. What sort of service 
and courtesy do their readers get if this is the way they treat their 
professional association? 


O. S. TOMLINSON. 


COUNCIL NOTES 


MARCH 4 


“ Business arising from the minutes” sometimes puts Council 


straight into top gear. We began by accepting the offer of the G.L.D. | 


to commence a survey of the standardization (or lack of it) in library 
methods and stationery by collecting and classifying examples of the 
various types of stationery in use—consideration of the stationery will, 
of course, eventually lead to the consideration of methods and use 


—and then found ourselves back in the distressing and important business | 


of “posts advertised at inadequate salaries’: a matter which has been [ 


concerning the Council, and the profession as a whole, we hope, for 
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some time. It was decided to ask the L.A. to prepare a byelaw which 
would make black-listing possible and take other steps to bring authorities 
and members in line. It has been obvious for some time, and frequently 
stated in the Council, that members must be prevented from applying 
for such posts by the threat of effective action. Every selfish action, 
however urgent individual circumstances may be, lowers standards still 
further to the detriment of the profession as a whole. 

Council then proceeded to make an appointment of its own (out- 
side the scope of the Charter) and unanimously elected Mr. E. E. Moon 
(of Finchley) to be Honorary Assistant Secretary. There can be only 
one criticism of this appointment—it robs “the floor” of one of its 
stars: a fact underlined when the Honorary Assistant Secretary was 
later named as the speaker for the A.A.L. Session at this year’s L.A. 
Conference. 

The Press and Publications Committee came along with the first 
instalment of their new publications programme—designed to fill in the 
gaps in the provision of professional literature for students at all stages 
of desperation. 

The Education Committee reported an exceedingly good crop of 
results by correspondence course students in the December examinations. 
Fifty-three per cent of the courses arranged had been completed, and 
results showed that the percentage of passes from these students was: 
Entrance 71 per cent, Registration 60 per cent, Final 67 per cent, with 
an overall total of 63 per cent, including 9 merits, 

Returning to the subject of classifying the Municipal Year Book, 
the Library Association Education Committee are being asked to state 
a definite ruling on the application of the supplementary tables to the 
Dewey Decimal Classification schedules. It should be stressed that 
students should not pay attention to discussions and correspondence on 
what ought to be policy, but should confine themselves to acting in 
accordance with the syllabus. 

Then the recommendations of the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee came up for approval, and after amendments and deletions 
this was eventually given to what the President described as “these 
mangled minutes.” The main debate took place on a Divisional proposal 
that members.in arrear with their subscriptions should continue to receive 
the Assistant Librarian after June. This was firmly and decisively 
rejected: Council refusing to incur considerable additional cost of 
supplying copies to such people at the expense of those who do pay their 
subscriptions. There was some talk of “rights” (countered by the 
primary responsibility of playing one’s own part) but the most amusing 
reason was “the embarrassment caused by having to explain to the 
Chief that there was no Assistant for him because it was alleged he 
hadn’t paid his subscription.” A moral here somewhere. 

The South Eastern Division was, at its own request, re-christened 
the Sussex Division: the necessary references, of course, to be made. 

Divisions had been exceptionally active and several motions now 
came before the Council: some went this a-way, some that a-way. 

Devon and Cornwall having drawn attention to the effect of the 
recent N.J.C. cost of living award on subscriptions, the Yorkshire repre- 
sentatives proceeded to propose the formation of a public relations 
committee. Four men of Yorkshire spoke (one with a Welsh accent, 
hence the unusual phrase) and put forward at least two arguments, 
neither of which Council were prepared to accept without further 
evidence. One of the-reasons given was the attacks made in some 
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contemporaries on the A.A.L. after the last L.A. A.G.M.—and not 
replied to. (In any case, at least one contemporary doesn’t print such 
replies). It was even suggested that the personal references to the 
Secretary must have made him unhappy. This was, however, refuted 
on good authority. The answer to most of the statements had appeared 
in this journal’s timely editorial; meanwhile the publication of the L.A. 
balance sheet for 1953 is awaited with interest. We also heard, faintly, 
that an honorary officer of the L.A. had stated that the A.A.L. had 
outlived its usefulness and (in contrast to the L.A.) was burdened with 
aged leaders. There were also pleas from the floor for internal applica- 
tions of ginger, but the Council decided that a committee was unlikely 
to achieve this better than individuals. 


And so to the problem of the day, the importance of the word 
“correspondence” in “correspondence courses.” 

There were two motions on the order paper :— 

“That arrangements be made for correspondence course students 
to receive the printed lessons irrespective of whether they have returned 
Written work.” (Greater London) 

“That this Council deplores any action which will detract from 
the standard set by correspondence courses, and that the previous 
decision of Council to insist upon the submission of written work be 
re-affirmed as a pre-requisite of tuition by correspondence.” (North- 
Eastern)— 

and the stage appeared to be set for battle. But it turned out that no 
one really disputed the value of written work, and the concern of the 
metropolitan mover was for those who were for one reason or another 
unable to keep to the schedule. The G.L.D. motion was defeated and 
that of the North-Eastern Division approved. 

Merely to say that is insufficient, because several factors important 
to students were revealed in the debate—tutors were willing (and had 
been for years) to accommodate students falling behind the schedule 
because of personal difficulties, or possibly because of detailed and 
careful work; the Education Committee had always been sympathetic 
to genuine cases of hardship; the value of written work, not only as a 
rehearsal of examination technique, but as a cause of enforced research: 
that tutors rarely saw the names of students failing to complete courses 
in the examination pass lists; and, most importantly, it is tuition which 
is offered, and that cannot be given without contact between student 
and tutor. 





W.T. 
* * 

fe RAM E R S The Press and Publications Com- 

mittee is always interested to hear 

for MUSIC the views of individual members on 

suitable additions to its series of 

MUSICAL LITERATURE textbooks and other publications. 

AND MUSIC BINDING Some members indeed may themselves 

be writing or thinking of writing 

139, New Bond Street books on some aspect of librarianship 

London, W.1 which is at present inadequately 

covered, and they are warmly invited 

¥ Special Music Enquiry Bureau to discuss their work with the Hon. 
Editor. 
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ROUND THE DIVISIONS—6 


KENT 


KENT DIVISION believes its purpose 
to be three-fold:—1, to provide facili- 
ties for tyvaining aspiring librarians; 
2, to enable young members of the 
profession to air their views vocally 
or in print; and 3, to provide oppor- 
tunities for getting together to talk 
things over. These three objects have, 
we pride ourselves, been carried out 
fairly satisfactorily, despite certain 
disadvantages due to the geography 
of the county. 

The Division came into being in 
1937, and owed its birth partly to the 
difficulty which members at the far- 
thest end of the county experienced in 
getting to London. Some famous 
names occur amongst the list of its 
past chairmen, including those of 
Messrs. Mumford, Sharr and Bryon. 
The war split the county into two 
parts by making the coastal strip into 
a defence area into which entry was 
prohibited, but despite this a vigorous 
existence was maintained throughout. 

The membership wavers around the 
200 mark in a county having an area 
of over 1,500 square miles, measuring 
about 65 miles between its farthest 
points. All roads (and railways) lead 
to Rome—in this case London—and 
there is only one town outside the 
suburban area of over 60,000 popula- 
tion, but even so our meetings are 
well patronized, attendances of 40-45 
being common, and 25 being con- 


sidered poor. On one _ occasion 
attendance rose to 120, thereby 
embarrassing the local authority 


which was our host, but this figure 
was reached with the aid of the stu- 
dents of the N.W. Polytechnic School 
of Librarianship, to whom an invita- 
tion had been extended. 

Relations with the Kent Sub-Branch 
are generally amicable, and a joint 
programme of events is worked out, 
the Division ensuring that in this 
programme its own objects are faith- 
fully observed. Subjects covered at 
meetings in recent years include:— 
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Hospital and prison libraries; the 
Public Library and the local historian; 
and a debate on the fiction question, 
in which the “lights” outweighed the 
“heavies”; regular visits are made to 
libraries—since the membership is 
almost entirely a public library one, 
these are usually special libraries— 
and to printing works and paper mills, 
in which the county abounds. 

The social side is difficult to 
organize in such an area, and few 
social activities are held, except that 
tea is always provided (not from 
Divisional funds!) after meetings, thus 
giving members an opportunity of 
talking “shop” and passing on the 
latest scandal. A recent innovation 
which proved successful was a ramble 
over the North Downs on what seems 
in retrospect to have been the only 
rine Sunday last summer. 

One day schools in Reference 
Library work are held in three strate- 
gic places in the county every year, 
and these have proved both popular 
and useful. Uusually the lecturers 
concentrate on the books set for the 
Entrance Examinations and all the 
books listed for that Examination are 
made available for students to examine 
and use. Two editions of a joint list 
of professional literature have been 
issued, but the small use made of the 
last edition has influenced the Divi- 
sional Committee’s decision not to 
produce another at present. A very 
successful week-end school for 
Entrance and Registration was held 
at Broadstairs some years ago, and 
this may be revived in the future. 





on Gurrent Affairs 








The Kent News Letter was inaug- 
urated in October, 1948, and is now 
published jointly by the Division and 
the Sub-Branch. One of its main 
objects is the dissemination of news 
in an area where reports of new 
buildings, extensions, staff appoint- 
ments, etc., may never otherwise 
penetrate to the more remote mem- 
bers. Opportunity has always been 
given to young assistants to express 
themselves in print, and this policy 
has, in the last year, been extended 
to an invitation to young members to 
contribute to a series of “Viewpoints.” 
A regular series from the beginning 
has been articles on the history and 
development of Kent public and 
special libraries. Another frequent 
feature has ben a series of articles on 
topographical and historical material 
of Kentish interest. 

It has been suggested that each 
issue should in turn be the, responsi- 
bility of a Kent Library, the staff of 
that library contributing the major 
portion of articles, the Hon. Editor 
co-ordinating and filling any gaps with 
other material. What promises to be 
an interesting series on the attitude to 
the Public Library of the non-profes- 
sional user of the service—an Adult 
Education organizer, a _ bookseller, 
teacher, student, etc., will begin in 
1954. 

Plans for the future are many. The 
Committee has bowed its head to the 
criticism of a young member that the 
librarians of Kent—a county which 
nursed Marlowe, Dickens and 
Maugham, amongst many others— 
talk of everything except books at 
their meetings, and has mended its 
ways. Subjects for future meetings 
include a symposium of specialist 
librarians speaking on the literature 
of their subiects, and a group of 
public librarians speaking on authors 
in whom they are particularly inter- 
ested. Also on the stocks is a union 
list of books, etc., on county history. 
The Committee is constantly on the 
look-out for new spheres of activity 
aad is always ready to try out fresh 
ideas—and to drop those which have 
outlived their usefulness and appeal. 











